PAN    IN    TH E    WOOD

alarmed him very much; he probably knew he could
charm even a keeper.

He was cooking a red herring on a toasting-fork; he
had a second with him, and a hunk of bread, and he
asked me to share his meal, which I was glad to do; and
as he chattered away about his roving, his merry gnome-
like face firelit against a background of dark boughs and
moon-silvered glade, I could almost believe I had met
Pan in some modern disguise, a Pan who had marched
with Roberts to Kandahar and knew every road, wood
and common in Southern England, and every stratagem
for obtaining creature comforts that any gipsy knew.
He was full of jokes and chuckled freely at them, but the
food and the fire prevented me from talking with much
intelligence. In the end he rolled up in his old coat and I
lay down on the other side of the fire and went to sleep
instantly. When I woke at dawn, a little chilly, I ex-
pected to find him gone; or, rather, did not believe he had
ever been there. But there he was, still lively as a
cricket. He invited me, a little surprised that I actually
had a fixed determination to go in another direction, to
join him on his westward way; when we parted I
thought: "There, unless he gets ill, which he doesn't
look like doing, is a happy man."

None such did I meet on this first day; mostly they
were a melancholy brotherhood and a dull. There
were not, either on this day or on the others, as many as
usual; perhaps, since it was August, as many of them as
were willing to do casual work had found employment
with the harvest. In any event dark was approaching,
and when I reached Ripley, I felt I must push on, and